WAR
There were several things which the War did for me,
and for many others besides. First, It was a fine educa-
tion, showing one the good in men as well as some of the
evil. It forced one into companionship, or even friendship,
with people whom one would never have dreamed of
choosing as friends. It showed how much good there is
to be found in the worst of us, as well as how much bad
in the best. Secondly, it was humbling, for it taught us
that none of us was really essential, and that the show
goes on just the same without us. Besides these, there were
many other things I never learned at school or university,
and I still look upon the War as my real educator.
Then again, war-time enlarged one's outlook. My naj-
iow8 rather legal and dogmatic religion may have lost
some of its definition and force, but it gained tremendously
in breadth of outlook and charity. It became much more
Christian; that is to say, dogma was supplanted by the
desire to love God, and narrow-mindedness by the desire
to love one's neighbour as oneself.
Further, it was during the War that Sir William Rothen-
stein stayed for many months in our Casualty Clearing
Station, and I got to know him well. We often went out
sketching together, and his care in drawing accurately
everything that he drew at all impressed itself on my young
and rather careless mind. From him I learned to approach
even the humblest objects in nature with respect, and his
influence has ever since been with me, leading me to
appreciate beauty to an extent I never could have reached
had he not become one of my friends.
Finally, the War gave me an unrivalled introduction to
surgery, such as was given to few men of my age. Also,
I learned how to carry on a radiographic unit, which I did
for over a year. In these two branches of medical science
I obtained an amount of experience which has been of the
greatest possible value in my subsequent career, especially
in my work in India.
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